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This variety has been 
called the “ Amaryllis- 
Flowered” Gladiolus. It 
is the result of crossing 
Cruentus, a crimson 
flower species from Mt. 
Killimanjaro in Central 
Africa, with pollen from 
Mrs. Beecher, a variety of 
the Childsi strain, but re- 
sembling G. Cruentus in 
its main coloring. 

The fiowers are of im- 
mense size, measuring 5 
inches and sometimes 
more across. The color- 
ing is a dazzling scarlet 
with a patch of buffish 
white bordered by clear 
white on the lower petals. 
Usually but one or two 
of the flowers are in 
bloom at a time, but oc- 
casionally spikes will 
produce three or four 











GLADIOLUS—“ PRINCEPS.” 


blooms before the first 
has faded. 

Princeps is perhaps the 
finest bright crimson 
variety yet produced, and 
is successfully grown in 
practically all countries 
of the world. It has per- 
haps received more 
awards from _horticul- 
tural societies of high 
standing than any other 
Gladiolus. 

While it retains the 
essential coloring and 
foliage characteristics of 
G. Cruentus, yet in plant 
and flower it is at least 
four times as large, be- 
ing very striking. 

Princeps is easy of cul- 
tivation and of rugged 
constitution. 

See historical sketch on 
page 79. 
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Growing the Gladiolus. 


SUGGESTIONS—CULTURAL HINTS—CUTTING AND CARE OF THE BLOOMS—HARVESTING 
AND CARE OF BULBS, ETC. 


By MADISON COOPER. 


FRIEND of mine who is a great 

lover of the Gladiolus says:—“There 

is no flower that has such a com- 
bination of ease of culture, brilliancy of 
bloom, durability in water as a cut flower, 
and long blooming period as the Gladi- 
olus: There is no reason why every 
family cannot enjoy this flower for the 
reason that.it is as easy of culture as the 

potato.” 

“~ friend is quite right. The Gladiolus 
is easy to grow, and while it does not 
necessarily require more care than the 
potato, yet a little extra care and 
attention will be well repaid in additional 
and finer blooms. You can plant a Gladi- 
olus buib in most any way and it will give 
you a flower spike, but attention to a few 
simple details will produce superior 
results. 

SOIL AND LOCATION. 


Most any kind of soil will answer ex- 
cept an extremely hard or stiff clay. A 
moist, sandy loam with plenty of humus 
or decaying vegetable matter is especially 
ada . A sunny: location is best, but a 
half shady situation, if no better is avail- 
able, will answer if the bulbs are large 
and the variety vigorous. They should 
not be planted near large trees whose 
roots run near the surface of the soil. 
Secure, if possible, a location sheltered 
from severe winds but with a free circu- 
lation of air. 


PREPARING THE GROUND. 


Deep spading late in the fall followed 
by a heavy application of cow or horse 
manure will produce best results. A good 
commercial ferlilizer will answer equally 
well if there is plenty of humus in the 
soil. In the spring apply well rotted 
stable manure or pulverized sheep manure 

and it is necessary to give a shallow 
spading or deep raking to thoroughly pul- 
verize the soil and mix the manure with it. 
On a larger scale the ground may be 
worked in the regular way by applying 
manure in the fall and then plowing deep- 
ly in the spring. Then apply well rotted 
stable manure, a good commercial fertii- 
izer, or pulverized sheep manure and 
harrow thoroughly into the soil. Care 
must be taken in planting large bulbs 
that the ground be deeply spaded or 


plowed, as it isnecessary that large bulbs 
be planted to a depth of 4 to 6 inches 
and the ground should be worked at 
least three inches deeper to allow for 
root growth. Care should be taken that 
no fresh manure comes in contact with 
the bulb. 
FERTILIZER. 


Any good commercial fertilizer is bene- 
ficial if the soil is not already supplied 
with the necessary elements, but strong 
new soils do not need chemicals as a rule. 
Stable manure and hardwood ashes have 
been used to grow Gladioli for years on 
the same piece of ground with no other 
added fertilizer. Pulverized sheep manure 
as suggested above gives quick and satis- 
factory results. 


TIME OF PLANTING. 


As soon as frost is out of the ground 
plant for early bloom, and follow by ad- 
ditional plantings every week or two un- 
til about July 4th. The late planted will 
give bloom till frost cuts the flower buds. 


DISTANCE AND METHOD OF PLANTING. 


The arrangement of bulbs is a matter 
of individual taste, but planting in rows 
is desirable. A trench may be made the 
width of a hoe and 4 to 6 inches deep for 
the larger bulbs, and the bulbs planted 
about 1 to 3 inches apart in a double row, 
the rows about 6 to 8 inches apart. Most 
people plant in single row, but for this 
reason are likely to plant too shallow. 
Bulbs from 1 inch upward in diameter 
should be planted at least 4 inches deep, 
and if in sandy soil from 5 to 6 inches 
is better. The distance apart in the row 
may be from 1 to 3 inches, but close 
planting is desirable, as the plants support 
each other, and if the location is sunny 
there need be no fear of crowding even if 
the bulbs are as close as one inch apart. 
Press earth firmly around the bulb to a 
depth of two or three inches, then fill 
peer with loose soil. 


CULTIVATION. 


When the bulbs have sprouted the 
ground should be carefully raked so as to 
allow them to come through. Frequent 
raking and hoeing to keep the soil mellow 
and keep weeds from growing is neces- 
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sary and hand. weeding, if planted in 
double rows, is also necessary. 
IRRIGATION. 

During a period of drought, or if pecul- 
iarities of the soil make it desirable, 
rather free watering is beneficial and 
sometimes indespensible. It must be re- 
membered, however, that a soft succulent 
growth is not desirable for the plant, 
flower or bulb. A brief period of rest 
from growth just before the blooming 
period will give flower spikes of better 
quality and more durability. This may 

secured by withholding water. 

Do not give shallow or thin watering 
frequently, but rather water heavily at 
longer intervals, so that the water can 
reach the roots which are well down in 
the ground. Use water at the rate of about 
one to two quarts per square foot. 

AS A CUT FLOWER. 

Remember that the Gladiolus is pre- 
eminent as a cut flower, and the greatest 
satisfaction is obtained by cutting the 
spike when the first bud opens and allow- 
ing the flowers to develop indoors. Every 
bud will open and more perfect colorings 
will develop than would be possible if left 
in the sun. Remove the terminal. buds, 
which checks further development of the 
stalk, and throws the strength of the 
plant into the larger and earlier maturing 
flowers. Cutting the spike when the first 
bud opens is also a benefit to the bulb, as 
the strength of the foliage is required by 
the bulb to develop bloom for another 
year’s growth. For this reason, do not 
cut more than one or two leaves of the 
foliage with the flower spike. As the 
blooms wither they should be pulled off. 
The stem should be shortened a little, 
cutting with a long diagonal cut and the 
water changed daily. Set the flower in a 
cool place at night. The Gladiolus will 
remain fresh and continue to open ad- 
ditional buds for a week or ten days or 
even longer. 

HARVESTING AND CARE OF BULBS. 

It is not necessary to wait until the 
plant dies or is frozen to begin digging. 
After blooming, a few weeks may be al- 
lowed for the maturity of the bulbs, and 
then after the first frosts, (about Septem- 
ber 15th to October 15th in the north) 
the bulbs should be taken out of the 
ground, dried slightly and stored for win- 
ter. This is best accomplished by loosen- 
ing the row on each side with a spading 
fork; when the new bulb or bu!bs, with 
the old bulb, roots, bulblets and_ stalk at- 
tached may be pulled up. The stalk 
should be cut from the bulbs at once 
within about half an inch to three-fourth 
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of an inch of the bulb, Expose the bulbs to 
the sun for a day or two, then place them 
in a thin layer in a dry basement or cel- 
lar. They must not be allowed to freeze. 
A temperature of 35° to 40° is most suit- 
able for storage. 

a few weeks or as soon as rea- 
sonably dry, the roots and the old shriveled 
corm or bulb may be removed together 
with the small cormels or bulblets. This 
work is commonly done most any time 
during the winter, but the sooner it is 
attended to after digging, the better. The 
larger bulbs should be stored on shallow 
trays or shelves, while the small bulblets 
which have never grown tops or foliage 
should be. stored with a mixture of half 
sand or earth in bags, boxes or tubs. 


BULBLETS. 


In the care of bulbs or bulblets they 
should be watched from time to time to 
see that there is not an excess of moisture 
sufficient to cause molding. The larger 
bulbs. will endure a rather dry atmos- 
phere while the bulblets must be kept 
somewhat moist to prevent the outer shell 
from hardening. 

Buiblets from strong growing varieties 
will throw afew flower spikes the first 
year they are planted, but most varieties 
will not bloom until the second or third 
year’s planting, deperding, of course, on 
fertility of soil, season, etc. 


The Gladiolus Situation. 


[From Horticulture, Bosten.} 
EpiTorR HORTICULTURE :— 


Dear Sir:—I note with interest your 
editorial on “The Gladiolus Problem” 
and I note with pleasure your remarks 
concerning American grown bulbs, and 
naturally my hope is that American buy- 
ers and planters will come to the same 
conclusion, for it does seem a pity that 
the one bulb that can be growr so_suc- 
cessfully in America and has really come 
to be a distinctly American industry 
should now be threatened with an unfair 
competition. I say unfair because I do 
not think that we are receiving a fair 
treatment from the Government when it 
places only 50c. a thousand duty on a 
bulb that can be grown so successfully in 
America and places higher duties on 
bulbs that cannot be increased with any 
degree of success in America. 

I would like to see some concerted 


just a of the tariff on these 
bulbs. I. S. HENDRICKSON, 
Flowerfield, N.Y. 
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Cultural Hints on the Gladiolus. 


BY JOHN H. UMPLEBY. 


GROWING FROM BULBLETS. 

In growing standard varieties and mix- 
tures of Gladioli from bulblets that were 
produced the past season, I make the 
furrows five or six inches deep. If I do 
not have a great many of a variety, I place 
a pole that is straight and smooth in the 
bottom of the furrow and walk on it. 
That makes a perfectly straight channel 
in which I plant the bulblets very thick, 
three or four hi to a foot. If I 
have a large quantity of bulblets the 
channel is mad by drawing a long chain 
through the furrow. The bulblets are 
covered with about an inch of soil and a 
high grade of fertilizer with a preponder- 
ance of potash is sown in the Ww, 
then the furrow is filled'in level. By this 
method the bulblets are kept continuously 
moist and, being sown thick in a narrow 
line, they help each other come up, and 
nearly all will w, even to the very 
smallest bulblet. The bulbs produced are 
good size, considering the close planting, 
but the object is to get all the bulblets 
changed into bulbs to grow on the next 
year. I much prefer to have my bulblets 
two year’s old; they start growing much 
sooner, and I have no need to plant so 
deep, and with a reasonable amount of 
rain early in the season, they all grow. I 
commence digging in early fall; have done 
that as early as August 9th, and they did 
as well the next season as those dug later. 


GROWING FROM SEED. 


In growing from seed I use flats with 
three or four inches of soil, two seeds to 
the inch of row, rows two inches apart. 
Cover the seed with one inch of clean, 
sifted sand, and there will be few, if any, 
weeds. I have grown seed in deeper 
boxes which do not require watering so 
often, but they are too heavy to handle ; 
seedlings must be sufficiently watered to 
keep constantly growing, being careful to 
not overdo it and cause rots and spots. 
The product is stored in a cool place free 
from dampness. Many of the larger ones 
will bloom the next year. Bulblets of 
expensive kinds should be planted in pre- 
cisely the same way as seed, one-half 
inch apart in the rows. Grown in this 
way many will bloom the next year. In 
growing from seed in the garden they are 
covered with boards until they are coming 
up and then the ground is covered with 
mulching material. Water should be ap- 
plied as needed until September. 
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PRODUCING CUT FLOWERS. 


In producing cut flowers, make furrows 
as deep as a shovel plow will make them, 
and on well drained land, rows three and 
one-half feet apart, bulbs spaced accord- 
ing to size, single file, at such distance 
that at digging time they touch each 
other. On such land the bulbs produced 
are free from rots and spots. Such kinds 
as Augusta, Buchanan, May and 
Scribe do not produce sound bulbs on 
wet land. I have not tried Primulinus as 
yet. 

In cutting spikes I use*a knife with a 
handle that fits the hand with a very 
sharp sheeps foot blade, cut square across 
between the upper pair of bulb leaves, 
nearly through, bend the spike over and 
it can be taken out, leaving all the leaves 
almost, if not entirely, intact, and the 
bulb produced will be as good for blooms 
the next year as a younger bulb. However, 
it will not produce as many bulblets. It 
isn’t to be expected that you can grow 
flowers and much spawn at the same 
time. 


Inducing Rapid Increase. 


The following query has come to hand, 
and if any of our readers can throw any 
light on the subject, we would be glad to 
give them the necessary space to answer 
same. If there is any method which will 
result in greater increase it would, as sug- 
gested, be very valuable in connection 
with the multiplication of new varieties, 
and perhaps the same method might be 
applied to bulbs which are naturally shy 
producers. 

To Tes Eprror:— 

Please state if there is any special mode of 
treating Gladiolus corms to induce them to pro- 
duce more freely of cormlets than they ordinarily 
would? Florists are quite familiar with the 
method used to this end with hyacinth and 
tulip bulbs. Would this or any similar treatment 
serve the same purpose with the Gladiolus? The 
speedy multiplication of rare and scarce varieties 
is a matter of much importance to growers, and if 
any one possesses the secret we “want the world 
to know it” for the general welfare. C.A.W 


A successful grower of bulbs from 
cormiets or bulblets reports that he has 
had good success by mulching with lawn 
clippings, and he says that the use of high 
grade commercial fertilizer on the Jawn, 
the lawn mowed often and the clippings 
used as a mulch seems to be just the fertil- 
izer that the little fellows need. This 
plan mzy be worthy of trial. Certainly 
some method of keeping the ground moist 
is advisable. 
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MRS. AUSTIN’S TALKS FOR 
AMATEURS. 











NO. 4.—WEEDING AND LATER PLANTINGS. 


Weeding is the main thing now, for we 
no sooner bulbs planted than it is 
time to weed them. When we planted, we 
were particular to ridge the rows high 
like potato planting, and a few days after 
went over them with the hofse weeder, 
which leveled the ridges and destroyed the 
many tiny weeds just starting into growth, 
and now again they must be ridged, in 
ridging and leveling 
with the cultivator and weeder should 
be kept up until the growth is six or eight 
inches high, when the use of the weeder 
may be discontinued, but keep the culti- 
vator in steady service. In small gardens 
this work may be done with the wheel 
hoe and hand rake. 

We have had a very busy month, and 
are still in the midst of planting. The 
bulblets have shown their appreciation of 
careful, early planting by ey and un- 
barring their doors and coming from their 
shell homes through the moist soil into 
the sunlight. Perhaps they have not all 
arrived yet, as there are always some 
that play by the wayside, but will come 
straggling along later. They should have 
special attention now, and if they were 
planted in rows wide enough to admit of 
horse cultivation, cultivate well between 
and up tothe rows; then, with an ordinary 
garden rake, carefully rake crosswise of 
the rows, this will remove soil that may 
be ridged a little too high by the culti- 
vator, will kill the small, early weeds, and 
leave the green blades of the bulblets 
standing upright and free. The small 
plot may be worked the same way by 
using either the hand cultivator or hoe 
and substituting the garden rake. 

A friend with an ingenious turn of 
mind, induced the village blacksmith to 
make a tool something on the plan of the 
ordinary garden rake, but with prongs of 
several inches in length, and with it 
works crosswise of the rows of the large 
sizes in the same manner as mentioned 
for the bulblets. 

With the early plantings well weeded 
and cultivated, we will leave them indulg- 
ing in growing races and proceed to 
further plantings. We have so many 
spaces that we had not thought of, that 
we are ordering more bulbs at this late 
date, and find them rather hard to get 
now, for most of the stock is no longer 
available, but is in the ground. We will 
plant a row each side of the lettuce and 
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by the time it is used, there will be a 
double row of tall Gladioli to come into 
later bloom. We are watching that row 
of early peas too, and when they are in 
full flower we’ll slyly tuck another “ set- 
ting” under their protecting wings. What 
armfuls of bloom we wil have from the 
extra spaces thus filled. Do not forget 
that brilliant scarlets and orange reds are 
pleasing contrasts among the shrubbery. 
We are planting some large sizes of one 
of our own pet seedlings in front of the 
clump of Newport hollyhocks, and they 
will be nicely in bloom after the seed 
spikes of hollyhocks are cut. 


TEST PLOT. 


Some one says that to learn the true 
disposition of acquaintances, one must 
“summer and winter with them,” and 
this applies to Gladioli also, so we have 
purchased a few each of several varieties 
to summer in our test plot and winter in 
our cellar. 

Sometimes among the new varieties we 
find dear old friends masquerading under 
entirely new names, and sometimes the 
names are only twisted a little, like— Miss 
Marquisetta Bisselle, whom brother Bob 
knows as Mag Bissell—but she fluffs her 
hair and wears a gown that doesn’t fit 
anywhere, unless perchance, around her 
feet, and even brother Bob uses the new 
name when company comes. Likewise 
the Gladiolus: we are told that intense 
cultivation, rich food and plenty of water 
has a tendency to produce variation. In 
any case, it is important that the new 
varieties be especially well grown to bring 
out all latent beauty of form and color. 

In wintertime we thoroughly studied 
and made note of the desirable traits of 
different varieties, and pl= aned the crosses 
we wish to make this season in our efforts 
to produce the ideal flower visioned in 
our brain, so we shall plant all those in 
close proximity to each other, and our 
first generation of seedlings where we 
can compare their good points, and re- 
cross if we wish without carrying pol- 
len. far, for it’s sometimes very precious. 
For instance, if we wish to use pollen 
from Gladiolus Primulinus on our best 
yellow seedling, we would plant them 
either side by side or opposite each other. 
The varieties of other growers should be 
labeled with the name of the originator 
as well as the name or number of the 
variety. 

THE SEED BED. 
_ There are many different ways of mak- 


ing the seed bed. The seed does not 
have a hard shell like black bulblets, and 
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will come up as quickly under nearly the 
same conditions. An easy way, but pos- 
sibly not the best, is to plant about the 
same as’ bulblets, only having the seed 
drills more’ shallow. Sow thickly and 
give horse or hand cultivation between 
the rows, keeping the rows covered with 
bagging or old carpet or in any suitable 
way to prevent drying out. Of course 
the covering must be removed when the 
seedlings appear. Mrs. A. H. AUSTIN. 


Care of Gladioli as Cut Flowers. 


Cut the spike when the first flower 
opens and place in water without over- 
crowding. - Remove the terminal buds 
soon, as this checks stalk development 
and throws the strength into the larger 
and earlier maturing flowers. The end of 
the stalk should be shortened and the 
water renewed daily with frequent cleans- 
ing of the vases. In shortening the stalk 
cut diagonally, to insure free absorption 
of water by the spike without the con- 
tamination and obstruction, caused by 
sediment, if cut at a right angle. 

The fact that blooming the spikes in 
the shade of a room or piazza modifies 
the field colors, from*bright shades and 
tints to delicate flushes and* shadings, 
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also reduces the latter types to the faintest 
tinge of color or white, is well known to 
experienced growers. 

To ensure this most desirable result, 
place the vases of these highly colored 
types in the early morning sun for an 
hour or two daily, preferably after reno- 
vation and renewal of the water. This 
practice will also enable the retention and 
normal presentation of the original deli- 
cate tints and shadings referred to in the 
preceding" paragraph, if so desired. 

As it takes about three days after cut- 
ting to bring the spikes into strong bloom- 
ing condition, this should be allowed for 
in advance of the date of intended use. 
The spikes can be shipped a thousand 
miles by standing them on end in suitable 
baskets or boxes. On arrival, cut off the 
end of the stalk, and remove the termi- 
nal buds before placing in water, they will 
then revive quickly and with proper care 
give pleasure for a week or more. 

H. H. GRorFr. 


It may interest our Eastern growers 
who are just now planting bulbs to know 
that W. W. Wilmore, Jr., of Wheatridge, 
Colo. sent us under date of April 15th a 
spike of Gladiolus Atrovialaces which he 
stated was cut that day. 











A partial view of the Gladiolus gardens of Clark W. Brown, Ashland, Mass. This view was 
taken from near Mr. Brown's residence looking toward Cherry Street and the 


railroad. The Gladioli shown in the foreground are Augusic. 
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‘Curing, Storage and Forcing of 


Gladiolus Corms. 


It was suggested by Mr. G. D. Black 
last month that Gladiolus bulbs will lose 
much of their vitality if stored in a warm 
place. We beg to suggest in this con- 
nection that altogether too much stress is 
laid on the necessity for drying or curing 
bulbs before storing. The more drying 
and curing there is done, the greater the 
loss of vitality, and only enough drying 
should be practiced to free the bulb of 
surplus moisture contained in the skin 
cr husk, so that there will be no tendency 
to mold, After that the bulbs can be 
stored in thin layers safely in a reason- 
ably dry air at a temperature of 32° F. to 
40° F. for almost an indefinite period. 

It is not our idea to suggest that no 
drying be done, but to caution against 
overdoing the matter. A comparatively 
slight drying is all that is really necessary, 
especially if this is done in full sunshine 
and a full circulation cf air. Sunshine 
tends to not only dry out the husk 
quickly, but it is a great purifier and 
germicide and kills mold spores and 
certain formsof fungus growth. The sun 
also tends to eliminate various scab dis- 
eases and rots, and is a valuable help in 
preventing troubles of this kind. 


The storage of Gladiolus corms has not 
been given the care and attention in the 
past that it should have had, and very 
little is known on the ‘subject except as 
the practical details have been worked 
out by each individual for himself. It is 
suggested that storage under refrigeration 
is the right place for Gladiolus bulbs, and 
if they are so stored we believe that they 
may be carried, as before suggested, at 
the temperatures stated for almost an 
indefinite period and practically without 
deterioration. It would seem that bulbs 
might be held over after digging in the 
fall, until the next fall, for forcing during 
the winter. This is only by way of sug- 
gestion, but someone will doubtless make 
the experiment. It is well known that 
plant life which is retarded in this way 
by cold storage at uniform temperatures, 
and held past its natural season of 
growth may be forced much more 
quickly. Lily of the Valley pips espe- 
cially are a good illustration, and there 
seems no good reason why the same 
principle will not apply to the forcing of 
the Gladiolus. If this method is properly 
Worked out, we may expect, within the 
next few years to see many different 
varieties used for forcing, and the Gladi- 
olus will thus become an all the year 
round flower. MADISON COOPER. 
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A Multiplicity of Gladiolus Types 
Desirable. 


The communication of Mr. Kunderd in 
the March issue of THE MODERN GLADI- 
OLUs GROWER, implies the true freedom 
that should prevail as to Gladiolus types. 
To circumscribe its form of development 
arbitrarily, would be to limit its glory. 
It is a compelling flower and because of 
its appeal to, and good behaviour with all 
classes of people, it may be termed a 
democratic race. 

May its influence be extended to yield 
forms and colors alluring to all shades of 
zsthetic taste. If your neighbor likes the 
frailer forms and daintiest coloring, find- 
ing in them greater attraction than the 
taller and more flaunting types, by all 
means recognize his choice and provide 
him with the finest of this type to be 
had. If ore admires the hooded modesty 
of Primulinus’ children, surely he should 
have that worthy fancy gratified. And 
also as to the ruffled and other pleasing 
characteristics. 

Happily, the Gladiolus already has too 
many true friends to be in any great 
‘danger of cramped development. But if 
we are to reach the highest attainment 
in the various possible types, we must 
have strong adherents of each section, to 

_ the extent of large groups working strenu- 
ously for one result. Some features may 
be championed by individvals only, but if 
each group or individual stands faithfully 
to his or their ideal and patiently builds, 
we may confidently anticipate magnificent 
results and a variety of types sufficient in 
number to win all flower lovers. 

Cuas. F. BARBER. 


There is an old saying that “the right 
way to improve on a good thing is to 
have more of it.” It would seem, however, 
that this does not always apply. Evi- 
dently some of the most experienced 
Gladiolus growers figured that the variety 
America was a good thing, and the way 
to improve on a good thing was to have 
more of it. America has been grown so 
largely during the past three vears that 
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there has been .a big surplus on the . 
market during 1914, and it is quite likely 
that 1915 will also see a surplus. America 
will be a good thing for many years to 
come, but iit is now down to a very close 
basis and prices will be low. 


Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege—Students Visit Flower 
Show in New York. 


A party of seven from the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College made a trip 
to New York to visit the Flcewer Show 
on Wednesday and Thursday. The party 
consisted of Professor A. H. Nehrling, the 
head of the Floricultural Department ; 
C. L. Thayer, graduate assistant, and 
several of the seniors majoring in Flori- 
culture; G. A. Reid, H. W. Levine, S. L. 
Freedman, R. Cushman, and A. S. Thurs- 
ton. 

The trip was purely for educational 
purposes, to give the students an oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with a larger 
number of plants, to study the methods 
of staging the exhibits, to become familiar 
with the important firms in the profession, 
and also to meet personally some of the 
prominent men. This is one of the many 
advantages which the students taking 
Floriculture at the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College have, since the College is 
located near the horticultural centers of 
the United States. The students enjoyed 
many courtesies, being addressed by such 
men as Benjamin Hammond, the Secretary 
of the American Rose Society, John 
Young, Secretary of the Society of Ameri- 
can Florists, Fred Lautenschlager, of the 
Kroeschal Boiler Company, |. S. Hend- 
rickson, of the John Lewis Childs Co., who 
gave them information on many of the 
new varieties of Gladioli, and W. N. Pier- 
son, of Cromwell, Connecticut. This 
aided materially in making the trip in- 
teresting and profitable. 


Fertilizer. 

We make our own fertilizer, so do not 
have to pay freight on “filler.” A formula 
that has given us the best of satisfaction 
and that the Glads respond to, is repre- 
sented by 50% sulphate of potash, 25% 
sulphate of ammonia and 25% nitrate of 
soda, by weight. This is sprinkled along 
on top of the row at planting time, care 
being used io use just a little. Should 
one ‘be afraid of getting too much, mix 
one part of the fertilizer to four parts of 
sifted soil, thoroughly mix and apply. 

JOE COLEMAN. 


























WAYSIDE RAMBLINGS. 


MAKING MONEY IN GLADIOLIL 


I have been asked a number of times 
by young men, if it would pay to go into 
the Gladiolus business to make money. 
I do not know. I have been in it all my 
life, but have never made a dollar. I 
have paid out money enough for new 
varieties to buy a sized farm, but 
have made no money, nor have I cared 
to. Most producers of new Gladioli are 
rainbow chasers, constantly reaching up- 
ward for an ideal, and forever failing to 
grasp it. These men care nothing for 
the money that might be made. They look 
for their compensation in the pleasure 
and satisfaction the work gives. Let no 
one think that I do not know the value 
of property and the standing that property 
gives to a man in the community in which 
he lives, but there are better things than 
money. A man cannot buy contentment 
and happiness; nor will money keep sick- 
ness, sorrow, or death from the door; and 
each and every one of us must work out 
his own salvation with fear and trembling. 
Salvation cannot be bought. For these 
reasons I will not advise any one to go 
into the Gladiolus business to make 
money. 


VALUE OF A SINGLE GLADIOLUS BULB. 


Is a bulb worth one thousand dollars? 
Yes. Who will say that the first bulb of 
America was not worth one thousand dol- 
lars. Two thousand dollars is offered 
for 1000 bulbs of a better white Gladiolus 
than Peace. This offer has stood for two 
years, and nobody has grabbed it yet. A 
pure white, with no stain of color, as 
large, as vigorous, as productive, and on 
as fine a spike as Peace, would be well 
worth a thousand dullars for a single bulb. 
There are several whites that are better 
in flower than Peace, but they are all 
sadly lacking in the other essentials. Mr. 
Cowee need not worry; he will not have 
to dig down into his pocket for that two 
thousand dollars for several years yet. 











BETTER PRINTING. 


The plea for better printing by Mr. 
Spencer is ali right, but there are two 
sides to the question. Who pays for 
these expensive catalogues? Certainly, 
not the man who sends them out. He 
has to have higher prices for his stock to 
meet the cost of these nice catalogues. 
Therefore, it seems to me to be better to 
give the customer the benefit of the 
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cheaper printing. All price lists should 
be printed on nice paper and done in a 
neat and workmanlike manner, but there 
is no need or necessity for great expense. 


BEGINNING OF GLADIOLUS POPULARITY— 
A SKETCH OF THE IMPROVEMENT 
OF THE GLADIOLUS. 


When did the present popularity of the 
Gladiolus begin? Probably the introduc- 
tion of Max Letichlins’ Saundersi hybrids, 
better known as the Childsi varieties 
started it; but the splendid exhibits of 
the so-called Groffs’ hybrids at Buffalo, 
Chicago and St. Louis carried it on. I 
always was partial to the Childsi for they 
were a long step forward, and I do not 
believe that there is a grower of new 
varieties in all the world that is not in- 
debted, more or less, to the Saundersi 
hybrids. 

The next great improvement came with 
the Princeps. Had Dr. VanFleet never 
done anything else for horticulture he 
would deserve a-‘monument as big as the 
Bartholdi Statue of Liberty. I notice 
that some catalogue Princeps as a Childsi 
and others call it a Nanceianus ; neither 
of which is right. No Gladiolus ever 
produced carries such a distinct and pro- 
nounced character as does the Princeps, 
and it is an entirely different type from 
all others. It is the parent of a new race 
or family, and its seedlings and crosses 
carry the type. Why not leave it in a 
class by itself where it belongs? The 
trouble is, there are a lot of growers who 
are so thoroughly impregnated with the 
Gandavenis idea that they can see no 
merit in any other type. Gandavensis 
Gladioli as a leading race or family 
stepped out twenty years ago when the 
better Childsi were introduced. 

The next great improvement came with 
the ruffled type of Mr. Kunderd. The 
ruffling adds immensely to the beauty. 
Last season I bloomed about a dozen sorts 
of ruffled, and among the scores of visitors 
to the gardens there was not one who did 
not express the greatest admiration for 
them. How they were originated I do not 
know. I doubt their being a cross of the 
species, as Ido not know any species that 
bear ruffled flowers, and I am tolerably weil 
acquainted with most of the species. They 
may be a sport or freak developed and 
fixed by years of patient and persistent 
selection. Probably Mr. Kunderd will 
tell us when he gets ready. At any rate it 


does not matter, the fact remains that we 
have them, and they are here to stay. 
B. F. WHITE. 
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ZINC FIELD LABELS. 


A piece of sheet zinc 10 or 12 inches 
long and one inch wide is a very good 
Gladiolus marker. It serves the purpose 
of stake and label and will last a long 
time. We find labels in the nursery that 
have been in the ground ten or more 
years, with the: writing as legible as when 
first written. Write the name of the 
variety near one end with a common 
medium soft lead pencil. Old zinc is best 
for this purpose because the light rough- 
ened surface of the old zinc makes a bet- 
ter writing surface than the smooth, 
shiny surface of the new zinc. We usually 
have our labels cut at the tin shop, and 
expose them to the weather a few months 
before we neec| them to remove the gloss. 
Perhaps an acid would serve the same 
purpose. 


A QUESTION OF NOMENCLATURE. 


I have been asked to make a detailed 
list of varieties that have been given dif- 
ferent names, and the different names 
that have been given to the same variety, 
as has been disclosed in our test plot, but I 
must decline as this is the work of the 
nomenclature committee. Besides I might 
possibly make the matter more compli- 
cated by being misunderstood, as few of 
us realize to what extent this renaming 
has been practiced. On page 44 of the 
March issue, friend Huntington takes ex- 
ception to my statement that Grenadier is 
one of the names that has been applied 
to Velvet King. Perhaps other varieties 
have been given the same name. For in- 
stance if I say that Taconic has been sold 
under the name of Perfection, I do not 
wish to be understood to mean that all 
the other varieties that have been called 
Perfection are identical with Taconic. 

G. D. BLACK. 


CUTTING SPIKES OF GLADIOLI. 


Referring to Mrs. Austin’s answer in a 
recent issue, to the query on cutting 
spikes of Gladioli, would say: We cut in 
a much different fashion which, I dare 
say, does little. if any, harm to the corm, 
and gives us the required length of spike 
however long or short may be needed. 

A sharp pocket knife is used, the small 
blades being most convenient. The blade 
is inserted in the stalk at the required 
distance from the ground to give the 
proper length. The stalk is then bent 
opposite the cut until it snaps. Then it 
is bent back which nearly always breaks 
it completely. Catching the spike below 
the lower flowers, it is twisted to right 
and left at same time pulling upward. 
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Nine times out of ten the spike will slip 
out, leaving the leaves in as good a condi- 
tion as they were before. A few varieties 
grip the spike with their leaves. In such 
cases the foot is placed against the stalk 
at the surface of the soil to prevent pull- 
ing the corm from the ground 


PRICES OF GLADIOLUS BULBS. 


In a remark made by Mr. C. Betscher 
in his “Advance in Gladioli,” I take his 
thought, “Two things we must consider— 
the highest quality—lowest price possible,” 
to mean the lowest price profitable. 

I am of the opinion that we can incur 
such acute competition by extremely low 
prices as to make Gladiolus growing un 
profitable to all concerned. I saw in 6 
recent issue of a leading florists’ paper, 
America corms offered at less than $5.00 
per 1,000 blooming size. This seems to 
me to be a ridiculously low price. Better 
would it be for that grower to throw his 
stock into the river than to force compe- 
tition to such prices. Certainly Gladiolus 
growing is unprofitable to him or he has 

some worthless stock he is trying to dis- 
pose pera 

Besides, is it not true that we would 
lose as many sales as we could gain if we 
offer our stock at too low a price? Is it 
not true that the general public is of a 
suspicious mind, and infer that cheap 
stock is inferior to that of a higher price, 
although they may be one and the same ? 

Even though, my , we were able 
to produce America with a slight profit at 
iess than $5.00 per 1,000, from a business 
standpoint, is it not better to produce one 
thousand corms at four times the price, 
than four thousand at the same price? 
Who would not be willing to pay a retail 
price of fifty cents for a dozen corms of 
the same variety, this making a price of 
about $40 per 1000? 

It is my opinion that we are now offer- 
ing varieties of many kinds at a figure 
extremely low. The one thing for us to 
do is to discard our numerous, worthless 
sorts and put our attention into those of 
superior quality. Growing fewer varieties 
and producing stronger and better corms 
will make our future success. 

W. W. WILMoRE, Jr. 


American Gladiolus Society. 

The Committee on Nomenclature has 
approved the applications to register the 
following varieties of Gladioli: 

Joun Lewis CHILDs, Flowerfieid, N.Y. 
Attraction Spot Henry Gilman 


A. C. BEAL, Chairman. 
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Strains of America. 


To THE Eprror:— 

“We claim to have the highest grade of 
America in existence.” —Adv. 

Is there anything in this claim? Are there 
more strains than one, or wherein is one better 
than another? R.R.G. 

Answer:—Every grower naturally likes 
to boom his own stock, and any one can 
claim whatever he may choose. The 
proof of the pudding is another story, as 
the Bingvillle Philosopher might say. And 
yet there is something here that is worth 
looking into. We find an explanation of 
this claim in the circular sent out by this 
grower, and see that he bases the superi- 
ority upon the method of culture, which 
is not new. A full score of years ago my 
observation led me to adopt all that is 
embodied in the n..* od, and I think any 
observant grower would soon learn it for 
himself. It has long been admitted that the 
best bulbs for planting are those grown 
from bulblets, and of the second year’s 
growth. It seems as if renewing the 
stock from bulblets were a return to the 
originai source of vitality, a rejuvenating 
of the stock, throwing off the ill effects of 
age. The fourth, fifth, and possibly the 
sixth years from the bulblet are without 
doubt the best portion of the life of the 
plant. The pinching of the spike to pre- 
vent blooming simply diverts the energy 
of the plant to other directions, presuin- 
ably the growing a larger bulb. This 
result, however, is not the only one. In 
the variety in question, another result 
certain to follow will be the production 
of a most immoderate number of bulblets, 
probabiy much greater than if the bloom 
had been allowed to grow. This is like 
trying to stop a runaway,—check him in 
one place and he will jump the fence in 
another. There is a peculiarity of this 
variety which is worth noticing: Though 
a great producer of seed, its seed is late 
inripening. After the bloom has fallen and 
the seed-pods are apparently full-grown, 
they will remain for a long time, several 
weeks usually, without going on to ma- 
turity, while the seed of other sorts is 


ripening on every hand. The reason 
seems to be that this variety is such a 
wonderful producer in every line that it 
cannot carry on all these simultan- 
eously, but after the seed product is well 
started it turns to the production of bulb- 
lets, and the seed is obliged to wait the 
leisure that comes later, usually only after 
the early frost gives warning. If some 
enterprising ng grower would inform a wait- 
ing world of some method of controlling 
the production of ‘bulblets, of inducing or 
preventing their growth, he would earn 
our lasting gratitude. We would then be 
able to control entirely the character of 
our output, in regard to which the above 
me’ referred to, good as it is, is yet 
but a half-way measure. 

Wicpur A. CHRISTY. 





The American Gladiolus Society’s 
Certificate of Merit. 

How certificates of merit has “The 
pt n Gladiolus Society” awarded? C.H. 

Answer:—The Certificate of Merit of 
the American Gladiolus Society has only 
been awarded cnce; at Baltimore, August 
16th, 1911. It was awarded to gladiolus 
Mrs. Frank Pendleton, exhibited by the 
writer. The judges were Matthew Craw- 
ford, E. H. Cushman and Harry Bunyard. 

Since the Baltimore meeting the society 
has adopted a scale of points to be used 
for the certificating of varieties, and this 
necessitates the growing of a variety on 
the trial grounds to determine its vigor 
and resistance to disease, before a certifi- 
cate can be awarded. 

SCALE OF POINTS. 
Resistance to disease -- 
Texture of flower ..........-.... 10 


Duration of bloom... ....--.-.-- 10 
ON OE ea 
Color of bloom...-...-...-..- .-15 
Sere 10 
Form of spike .-.-..-. 10 
Stem (length and stiffness) - anvlegin 10 
Number of flowers on spike ....15 


Vigor (aside from disease resist’nce) .5 


100 








It is noted that the National Gladiolus 
Society (British) have adopted the fol- 
lowing regulations regarding awards: 
Gladioli for Certificate or 








growers who have ob- 
Merit this year can send 


corms to the Society's trial ground next to 
be submitted x summer for a First 
Certifica rot. Clad Glad. Society’s Autumn 


Class 
Hand Book 191 

Setanesdiing’ fl would not be favorable to 
the above reguiations as to the require- 
ments of giving the Certificate of 
Merit. if a variety comes up to the re- 
quirements, I cannot see any objection to 
giving it a Certificate the first year. The 
American Gladiolus Society has not made 
any provision for giving an Award of 
Merit, and this, I think, should be done at 
our next meeting, and I would suggest 
that the judges at our annual exhibitions 
be empowered to grant this award for cut 
spikes shown, if of sufficient merit. 

In the meantime, you, who read this, 
if not already a member of the American 
Giadiolus Society should send in your ap- 
plication at once and pian to attend our 
next meeting and exhibition in Boston 
next August. L. MERTON GAGE, Sec’y. 

Wellesley, Mass., April 10, 1914. 


Bleaching Gladiolus Bulbs Arti- 
ficially. 


The following inquiry has come to 
hand, and while no information was 
gleaned on the subject, yet we are print- 
ing it together with three answers given, 
so that it may be known that the prac- 
tice of bleaching Gladiolus bulbs is not in 
use at this time so far as known to the three 
experienced growers whose answers are 
given below. The inquiry is as follows: 
To THE EDITOR :— 

I understand that some of the large dealers are 
supposed to use artificial’ methods of bleaching 
Gladiolus bulbs, and if you could give me informa- 
tion about this, especially as to the desirability of 
the practice and results obtainable, good or bad, I 
will appreciate it. A. G. C. 

Answer:—In all my experience in grow- 
ing Gladioli, I confess I have never beard 
of the bleaching of Gladiolus bulbs. While 
this might not be injurious to the bulb, it 
is quite unnecessary and I should call it 
a bad practice. ARTHUR COWEE. 
Answer:—I have never heard of any 
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means cr method of bleaching Gladiolus 
bulbs, so cannot give any information. 
I. S. HENDRICKSON. 


Answer:—I regret that I cannot help 
with any information in regard to bleach- 
ing Gladiolus bulbs artificially. The 
practice is unknown to me. 


CARL CROPP, 
Vaughan’s Seed Store. 


Variety List—Growing Gladioli 
from Seed. 


To THE Eprror :— 

I'm glad there is a magazine for Gladiolus 
growers. Last year I cut considerable foliage with 
flowers; now I know better. I fed my bulbs well 
so perhaps the injury will not be great. I read 
that some kinds produce 20 and 30 bulblets—most 
of mine produced 100, and the bulbs are 244” to 3” 
across after all their “work.” I have wasted no 
money on what I judged doubtful kinds, but I am 
very uninformed as I know no growershere. [have 
the following sorts: America, Augusta, Blanche, 
Rosella, Rosy Spray, Glory, Wm. Falconer, Gen. 
Langlois, Peace, Princeps, Mrs. Francis King, I. S. 

Hendrickson, Attraction, Gil Blas, Klondyke, Hulot, 
F.<L. Oakley, Superb, and Scarsdale. Is this a 
good collection? All sold well, but orange-scarlet 
was the color most in demand. Each year when 
Roemer’s catalog comes I want to try Praecox. 
This year I procured some American-grown seeds. 
What do you think of the type? I like to grow 
plants from seeds, but I have been shy of growing 
Gladioli from seed because it is a long time to 
wait for blossoms, and then they may be very 
inferior. I am delighted with THE MopDERN 
GLADIOLUS GROWER. M. E. M. 

Answer:—The iist of varieties you have 
is a good one, but it might, of course, be 
improved by addition of* many others. 
Your list, for instance,.does not include 
Brenchleyensis, one of the old standbys, 
and there are dozens of others 
which might be added. We would sug- 
gest especially Golden King, Mrs. Frank 
Pendleton, Michigan, May, Madam Mon- 
neret, Princepine, Intensity, Scribe, Inde- 
pendence, Willy Wigman, and Primulinus 
Hybrids, and there are also a number of 
more recent productions which are still 
comparatively high in price, iike Panama, 
Niagara, Europa, Rochester White, Mrs. 
W. E. Fryer and King Philip, which 
should be among your list. 

It is, of course, almost unfair for any 
one person to attempt to list up varieties 
which would make a high grade collec- 
tion, and any such list is always sure to 
do an injustice somewhere. Besides those 
mentioned above, there are, doubtless, 
man, others which are equally worthy of 
mention, but the above list is given with- 
out any attempt to include all the best 
varieties by any means. 

Your American grown seeds might be 
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of most any type, and if you are inter- 
ested in growing seedlings for the many 
varieties and combinations it will give 
you, you should secure seeds from a num- 
ber of different sources. This is really 
where the greatest interest comes in. It 
certainly takes patience to grow seedlings, 
but they are worth waiting for, if you 
don’t too much. It also takes 
time to properly develop them and judge 
them, in order to separate the good ones 
from those which are valueless. 
MADISON COOPER. 


Flower Spike of “America” from 
No. 2 Bulbs. 
To THE Eprror :— 

Will you please advise whether No. 2 bulbs of 
America will produce a full size flower spike? 
One large grower informed me that it will not. 

G. W. H. 

Answer:—A No. 1 bulb measures 1 
inches and up. This may mean from 1 
to 13 inches or from 14 to 24 inches in 
diameter. 

A No. 2 bulb measures 1} to 14 inches 
in diameter and we believe the average 
No. 2 bull» will not produce a full size 
flower spikiec. 

The large No. 2 bulb measuring about 
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14 inches that is thick and strong, (the 
2 year from bulblet quality) will, with 
good cultivation, produce a full size 
flower spike, but might not bloom quite as 
early as the No.1. This best quality No. 2 
would in our opinion produce a better 
flower spike than a flat No. 1 measuring 
14 inches or a little larger. 

A quantity of best quality No. 2 might 
average as spikes and possibly 
better than the average No. 1 as the No. 
1 size is apt to divide and throw two or 
three spikes none of them being better 
than the best quality No. 2. 

A best quality No. 1 that does not 
divide would produce an earlier and bet- 
ter fower spike than the best quality No. 
2. This applies to field planting only. 

A. H. Austin Co. 


Those who receive this issue of THE 
MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER and who 
are not already subscribers should con- 
sider it an invitation to subscribe. We 
cover only one subject, but we aim to 
cover that much more thoroughly than 
any other publication. Complete infor- 
mation for breeding and growing will be 
available in bound volumes with index at 
the end of the year. 








View in the Garden and Nurseries of Willis E. Fryer, Mantorville, Minnesota. 


Giadioli are shown in the foreground, the row in the center being the variety Mrs. W. E. Fiyer. 
The photograph hardly does justice to this variety from the fact that its color, a brilliant, fiery, 


orange scarlet, does not contrast strongly with its surroundings. 
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A Flower for Everybody’s Garden. 


Aucust S. SWANSON IN “The Northwestern Agriculturist.”’ 


HAT a beautiful sentiment this title 
of my subject conveys; seems to 
take for granted everybody has a 
garden. I wish it were true! But we all 
know, to our sorrow, conditions are not 


While conditions in this respect have 
undergone quite a decided change for the 
better in towns and cities in the last few 
years, for which credit and thanks should 
be given those public spirited men and 
women who have given so liberally of 
their time and money to start the move- 
ment that is now very much in evidence 
in many cities, as the gardening clubs and 
the school gardens. We cannot say as 
much for the country dwellers or the 
rural communities; the very place where, 
by right and reason, we might expect to 
find things different, where the apprecia- 
tion and love for flowers ought to be 
common and more highly developed than 
in the cities, because nature itself has set 
the example, given us an object lesson 
which is really very strange is not more 
heeded and appreciated. 

The city dweller has so many artificial, 
hand made beauties to distract and per- 
vert his senses from the beauties of nature, 
that it would not seem so strange if 
flowers were forgotten; that this is not so, 
we have overwhelming evidence enough 
to prove; because from the millionaire’s 
palace to the humblest cottage, the people 
who live there, try their best to have 
some flowers in their garden. 

Why should we not find the same senti- 
ment prevailing in the rural settlements, 
among the farmers? Is it because his life 
is so much harder, so much more of a 
fight for a living that the finer sentiments 
are crushed or dead? I do not think so, 
not as a rule. 

The pioneer who goes out to open up 


and wring a living out of a wilderness has- 


no doubt a hard time for a while and 
must make a hard fight for a living, but 
so must the man who choses to make his 
home in the city; I believe the chances 
favor the farmer when it comes to making 
ahome. The difference is that the city 
dweller generally has his work, his factory 
apart from the home while the farmer has 
it all combined: That is, he has his 
factory at home and is constantly sur- 
rounded by his work; it is all about him 
all the time; he habitually thinks about 
his work, consequently most farms are 
factories, plzces to work—not homes. Can 


you blame the young fellow for rebelling 
against such conditions and his wish for 
the life of the cities, where there also is 
work, but not all work, some play and 
recreations, some flowers? 

I firmly believe our parks, our beautiful 
and well kept home grounds are doing as 
much as anything to attract the country 
dweller to the city. Why this is so does 
not seem reasonable, the country is the 
place for flowers and the farmer certainly 
should and ought to have a home, a home 
surrounded with flowers and not only a 
factory, a place to work, eat and sleep. 
We all know a home is a different institu- 
tion altogether. 

If we want the most of life, and the 
best it holds in store for us, we must de- 
velop the home sentiment, and anyone 
who feels that the home life is essential to 


- the growth of the nation, homes not only 


in the cities, but homes also in the country 
on the farms, homes in which children, 

young Americans may be raised and 
developed, homes which they wili not be 
so anxious to desert, but homes to which 
they will be glad to return, when perchance 
they have strayed away, and there is not 
one thing more powerful in making a 
home attractive than flowers. 

How often have I met people, not only 
women, but fully as many men whom a 
certain flower recalled to them long for- 
gotten memories of an old home; often 
have I heard them speak of grandmother’s 
garden, or perhaps some other relative, 
but more often it was “Mother used to 
grow and have great success with flowers,” 
and many a time have I heard the expres- 
sion from old grownup people too. “I 
would like to make a visit to the old 
country to my old home more to see the 
flowers than anything else.” Among the 
thousands of men whom I have met and 
with whom I have discussed flowers, I do 
not recall more than one instance where 
a love of flowers was not expressed. I can 
recollect, some years ago, two men came 
in my store, one to buy some flowers, 
when his companion intimated that flowers 
would be about the last thing he would 
spend money for. There may be a good 
many who may perhaps have those senti- 
ments, but this is the only instance in my 
life in which I have heard it expressed in 
words. 

That the love of flowers is not a fad or 
fashion merely, but an inborn feeling, I 
have some strong proof of. A few years 
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ago when visiting the gold mining regions 
in Alaska I found many of the miners, far 
away from, and after many years’ absence 
from civilization taking the greatest pride 
in showing a visitor some flowers they 
had managed to raise; perhaps only a few 
Nasturtians or Sweet Peas, and they 
seemed to be prouder over this than any 
other of their accom ts. Why? 
Because of the inborn love of flowers and 
because of the tender memories and re- 
collections they awakened. 

') Therefore, I say again, there is no one 





thing which will help make more truly a 

home than a few flowers about the house. 

And when we consider the small cost and 

, the little trouble in raising them about the 
re | house and on the farm, I do not under- 
stand why they are so very rare about 

the farmhouse, especially as so many of 
our farmers are folks from other countries 
where flowers are always associated with 
the farm home, even the poorest, most 
humble cottage will be surrounded with 
them. I take it that the reason must be, 
in many instances, that they have been 
tried but met with failure, because-of not 
choosing the right kinds, or improper 
handling of the seeds or plants. Now, this 
is something I firmly believe the rural 
school teacher should take care of. Heor 
she, whichever it may be, ought to know 
enough of the rudiments of horticulture 
to be able to, and should be required to 
teach the children how to raise some of 
the commoner kinds of flowers from seeds, 
not only in theory, but by practical de- 
monstrations. The school grounds in the 
country should be gardens with a wealth 
of flowers, and the time will come when 
this will be so, but let us all help every- 
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one in this one way to bring this about, 
especially you member Horticuiturist. We 
— to feel it our sacred duty to preach 

\—Grow some flowers in your 
a a you have no garden, make one. 
The sooner we can have it so the better 
and we will all be better people, living in 
a better land. 


History of Princeps. 


In response to our request for some in- 
formation on the parentage of Princeps, 
Dr. Van Fleet has kindly furnished us 
with the following: 

Gladiolus Cruentus has round, widely- 
opened blooms about 2 inches across 
when fully developed, bright blood-red in 
colcz, with broad white markings im the 
throat, particularly at the bases of the 
lower petals or perianth divisions. It 
grows 2 or more feet high, with broad, 
handsome foliage, with a characteristic 
dreop to the tips of the leaves. It is 
usually short-lived under cultivation, 
thriving best in well-drained peaty soils. 

Mrs. Beecher, the pollen parent of G. 
Princeps, I understand, is one of the orig- 
inal Chiidsi varieties grown by the late 
Herr Max Leichtlin, of Baden Baden, Ger- 
many—from seed of G. Saundersi wre 
nated with a _ superior 
variety. Piants of Mrs. Beecher grow oven 
4 feet high with long, straight spikes of 
widely-opened blooms often 5 inches 
across. The color, though disposed very 
much in the manner of G. Cruentus, is 
rather dull crimson with speckled white 
throat. 

Owing to the similarity of color pattern 





American Gladiolus Society. 


ORGANIZED May, 1910. 


RS Cae. inp ctennseebeuneum ones 


Montague Chamberlain, Boston, Mass. 


i} Vine Pees bs 5<.- tt oh soc ds George Woodruff, Independence, Iowa 
Eas Feces Geese te cenente Carl Cropp, 31 W. Randolph St., Chicago, Il. 
d PE ba eS eS ee he L. Merton Gage, Wellesley, Mass. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
I. S. Hendrickson, Alex Henderson, Mrs. 


Fm mom A. H. Austin. 
‘ a COMMITTEE ON NOMENCLATURE AND REG- 
ISTRATION. 
Prof. A. C. Beal, Leonard Joerg, L. S. 


Hendrickson. 
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Arthur Cowee, H. E. Meader, 
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PRESS AND BULLETIN COMMITTEE. 
H. Youell, Madison Cooper, L. Merton 
Gage. 
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of the two varieties I made many pollina- 
tions 6 with Mrs. 
Beecher and 72 seedlings resulted, bloom- 
ing in 1896-7. Princeps was the most 
vigorous and in some respects the most 
attractive and was so named by Herr 
Leichtlin, who ievmedatid it to the Botanic 
Gardens of Europe in succeeding years, 
on account of its great ieiamnalional 
value and wide general recognition. I 
have since made many hundreds of 
crosses uf Cruentus, which is a very shy 
seeder, with the best procurable species 
and varieties, resulting in some exceed- 
ingly handsome hybrids, but have found 
= worthy to send oui as companions of 


inceps. 

The stock’ of Princeps was sold in 1902 
to Vaughan’s Seed Store for $1,000—a 
record price at the time but since greatly 
exceeded for the stocks of successful 
novelties—and introduced by them the 
succeeding year. 

Princeps ay probably the most exten- 
sive list of high awards from representa- 
tive horticultural societies ever achieved 
by a Gladiolus variety and is still fre- 
quently exhibited and commented on in 
home and foreign gardening periodicals. 

W. VAN FLEET. 


Primulinus and Baron Hulot harmonize 
beautifully. Try them. 
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One of our subscribers wants to know 
where he can secure the Gladiolus species 
Alatus. He wants to do some hybridizing 
with it. We are not familiar with this 
species, and any one who knows about it 
or where it can be had in either large or 
small quantities would confer a favor by 
advising us. 


Deep planting, (4 inches to 6 inches 
according to size) combined with deep 
plowing before planting, helps greatly in 


resisting drought. 
W ANTED Gladiolus ae to assist 
* us in organizing a company 
> grow Gladioli on a large scale where there 
an be money made from cut blooms ir. 
May June by shipping to 1 to northern cities. 
and where first class be produced at 
a less cost than in the north and can be har- 
vested on Sa = from early winter 

catching 








To interest some northern 


We a grown pte in the south for 
over 12 years and know the possibilities. 


Will be glad to hear from anyone who is 
willing to invest capital in developing this in- 
dustry on a scale it will mean a wholesale 
rth while. We will have over 

lanted this year and bulblets 
luce a quarter of a million more. 


business wo 
75,000 bulbs 
enough to pr 


L. H. READ & CO., Deer Park, Ala. 
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vertised in. 
an unusual 














“Y our magazine is the best 
medium I have ever ad- 
We have had 


calls for catalogue and 
made a large number of 
sales through its columns.” 


number of 


—A. E. KUNDERD. 



































CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING. 
Growers having surplus stock for sale will find 
this department effective in disposing of it. Five 
lines (about forty words) $1.00 per insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines 15c. each. 
GL ADIL See Wats 





», 5c. each ; $1.50 











E Leonard St., Woodfords, Me. 
for Spri Se eee. Seek owt ore 
now for ¥ - 
G ah cheap. C. ith 
Haven, Mich. 


Blanc de Coubert’ Hansa. 
the fiat ne 
queens ir 
Grevy, Belle 





GLADIOLUS 


America, Mrs. Francis Ree rots Hybrids. 


Everbearin= Strawberries, 
the best v: ties yet out, 
Progressive, Americus. 
quis 
ir Thos. Lipton. 
ad. 

de Nancy, Chae Joly 

ASK US TO TELL YOU ABOUT THEM 


Wedge Nursery, Albert Lea, Minn. 
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[152 PAGES] 


Describing Gladiolus and other bulbs for forcing 
or planting mailed free on application. ©. .”. 


ARTHUR T. BODDINGTON, Seedsman, 
342 West 14th Street, New York, N.Y. 








“THE AMERICAN BOTANIST” 


to publiins for 58 who ove interested in the 
curious facts about our native wildflowers. 


$1.00 A YEAR. SAMPLE FREE. 


Willard N. Clute & Co., Joliet, Ill. 











We offer stocks of America. King, Brench- 

ees Princeps, Klondyke, Baron Hulot 

and Mixtures. In Dahlias we have large stocks 

of Sylvia, Jack Rose, Ked Hus- 

sar, Prof. Mansfield, Hallock, etc. Let us know 
your wants in our line. 


CUSHMAN GLADIOLUS CO., SYLVANIA, 0. 











America Gladiolus 3ulbs 


50,000 One-Inch and Under. 
Prices on Application. 


M. Crawford - Cuyahoga Falls, 0. 








WILHELM PFITZER 
Florist, Nurseryman & Seedsman 
STUTTGART 
GLADIOLUS SPECIALIST 

Raiser and Introducer of 


Schwaben, Europa, Oberammergau, 
Elisabeth Kurtz, Grafin Degenfeld, Ho- 
henstaufen, Karl Luz, Major Reinhardt, 
Mephisto, "Meteor, Negerfurst, Wilh, 
Steinhausen, Paul Bohme, Dr. Dotter, 
Grossfurstin Elisabeth, Goldquelle, 
Frau Herme Seidel, Erica von Barczay, 
Sara Vautier, Zeppelin, etc. 


Awards of Merit 


Germany, England, France, America, 
Russia, Holland. 


Wholesale & Retail 


Send for General Se a and 
Special Gladioli List (Germ 
French and English). 





























“D’ye Hear Me! [’m Shouting” 


Phillip” is oy em ay beep tt 
bende Princes” and “Mrs it made those fine varities look commonplace. 


io a eee ee eae we game walt in the throat. Great Amaryllis-like flowers often 
in 


six or seven inches across, in ordinary culture. Twenty-four flowers er} 
seven open at once. Full sized make from two to eight lbs and spikes of bloom, 
and a vast number of white all of which one of productive 
ever grown. Price, 50c. each, $5.00 per dozen. No.1 bulbs. I ave Sian See aheeee panes 
varieties of the Briermoor e colors never before seen. A Catalog 
aeaiiiaamdaam 


To the ing the largest club of subscribers to “HE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER be- 
fore the Ist of May. will give 25 bulbs of “King Phillip,” and one doz. to the second iargest. 


B. F. WHITE - - - - Terryvilie, Conn. 























| Gladioli-The Peoples Flower 


Do you know of their wonderful possibilities—how easy you can grow 
them—what a wealth of bloom they will give you? 


Beautiful Flowers in Abundance 


from July till frost comes, is not too much to say of them. Our Booklet, Sent Free to 
dll, telis how aoe We offer sev: og gy ies, among which are 

N rs. Frank Pendlet Jr., amd Peace at moderate 
prices. Now is the Gast to “yen planting for J uly B bloom. Write today. 


The Perkins-King Co., West Mentor, Ohio 
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Gladielus Specialists 
CANNAS Sassenheim - Holland 


The last 2 years we obtained 12 | 


Mrs. Woodrow Wilson, Pink Awards of Merit or First 


Class Certificates. 


Jane Addams, Yellow Largest Growers of + mpemnels 
Wintzer’s Colossal, Red AMERICA 


BARON JOS. HULOT 


BRENCHLEYENSIS 
1913 NOVELTIES ethan ute 
. GLORY OF HOLLAND 
Panama, Variegated pene BO 
Blanche Wintzer, White HOLLANDIA 
: wey LUCRETIA 
Olympic, Crient red ORION 
PANAMA 
Send for Canna book, only one PINK BEAUTY 
of its kind in the world. PINK PROGRESSION 


Don’t order before you_have our 
The Conard & Jones Company prices for the Autumn, 1914. Our Catalog 
pas AT mailed in August ae foros = 
wi ur name ani ress and we 
West Grove, Pa. send you a copy. 





—— | Firma P.Vos Mz. 
































Pansy and other Bedding Plants 


Splendid mixed pansy plants now ready, 25 cents a dozen, or collection of 12 speci 
kinds, 50 cents. Add 10 cents a dozen for postage. 


My Aster plants are the very finest sorts and colors that money can buy or skill produce. 
If you want something choice try them. Any color or type, single dozen, 2 cents; by the 
hundred, $1.00. Ask for list of all bedding plants and Gladiolus circular. 


PAUL L. WARD, 
Plant and Bulb Grower 





Hillsdale, Mich. 











Alexander’s Quality Dablias and Gladiolus 
Lead the World 


£8 the bent ctandasd varieties; and up-to-date novelties. America, Niagara, Taconic, Augusta, 
Kunderdi G' lory, Liberty, Meadowv: Mrs. Francis King, Independence, Mrs. Frank Pendle- 
ton, Jr., Pres. Taft, The King, etc. 

All Flower Lovers are i Saeed fo Saad to he Deis Hae Ser Ma betest Pees Illustrated 
Ca which contains — —y - ae ts on Dahlias, Gla- 
dioli, Roses, Cannas, Iris, re of Nursery and Hardy S 


4. K. Alexaniler, Te Dabiia King, East Bridgewater, Mass. 








Peace Peace Peace 











The best commercial White 
Gladiolus of today. Do not 
fail to plant some. 


Free illustrated catalog will 
be mailed upon request. 


Arthur Cowee, Gladiolus Specialist, 


Meadowvale Farms, Berlin, N.Y. 

















DERBY GARDENS GLADIOLI. 


Angele, Augusta, America, Columbia, Mrs. Francis King and May, 50c. per doz.; Isaac 
an Ly Scribe, Princeps, Octoroon and Mrs. 


Henry Ward Beecher, 








py gene Brenchleyensis, 30c. per doz.; G. Primulinus, $1.50 per 
Primulinus seedlings, $1.00 per doz.; Maize, $3.50 per doz. postpaid. 
eee also Wholesale list of pla::ting stock and bulblets for growers. 


JOHN H. UMPLEBY, 


LAKE VIEW, N.Y. 


LILLE LC LLL LL * 





Geo. S. Woodruff, 


Independence, 
Iowa. , 


Grower of Best Varieties of the 


MODERN GLADIOLUS 


Burrell, Minnesota, Cracker Jack, Mrs. Frank Pendleton, Jr., Golden King, 
Niagara, Panama, Maude, Europa, Princeps, Independence, Blue Hybrids, 
Florist’s Light, Baron Huiot, and the leading commercial sorts. 


ALL AMERICAN GROWN. 








PRICES REASONABLE. 
In answering ad. mention The Modern Gladiolus Grower. 








The Very Best Yellow Gladiolus 
in the World Today is 


“Mongolian” 


Awarded a first class certificate by 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


First for Best Yellow at 
Cleveland, O. 
BULBS, $1.00 Each. 
6 for $5.00. 

Bost ewe ate ep pen we 
SPECIAL BARGAINS 


Independence, red br | per 100 
Klondyke, > ga - 1% 
America, pi 1 ~ 


- 15 
Augusta, Othe - - L5 


CLARK M. BROWN, 
Ashland, Mass. 
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GLADIOLI 
All the Best 








Well uae 


( Betscher 


Fertile Acres Farms 


Canal Dover, Ohio 





U.S. A. 








Do You Know 


that we received the most awards of 
any one exhibitor at the big show of the 


- Gladiolus Society of Ohio 


in Cleveland Aug. 15-16, 1913, and 
which included The Silver Cup for 





Best New Seedling ? 


A fine stock to offer next Fall. 


A. H. AUSTIN CO., 
Wayland Ohio 








I AM SELLING 


My surplus stock of these choice American varieties of 
Gladioli. I have found ail of them highly satisfactory, 
and can positively guarantee young bulbs and true to 
name. 


Per Doz. Per Doz. 
ist Size Med. Size 


America, flesh pink, very popular - - $ 50 $ 30 
Dawn, (Tracy) beautiful corai pink : : 2.00 1.00 
Mrs. Francis King, flame pink, fine - - 75 40 
Mrs. Frank Pendleton, the prize winner - 5.00 4.00 
| Peace, the finest white - - - 1.50 1.00 
Glory, the ruffied novelty - - - - 1.00 .75 
Chicago White, medium siz= nee - - 1.00 60 
Scarsdale, shaded lilac - - - 1.00 60 


FREE With every order amounting to $1.00 or more I will include a subscription FREE 
10 “THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER” for one year. 


SPECIAL low prices on small stock to growers and the trade. 


re BROOKLAND GARDENS, 
S. E. Spencer, Prop., Lexington St. WOBURN, MASS. 
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GLADIOLUS BULBS 


CHAMBERLAIN & GAGE, 


WELLESLEY, MASS. 


lbihaseennans 


Von Zonneveld Bros. § Pbilippo 
Wholesale Bulb Growers and Exporters 
Sassenbeim, Holland 


Largest Growers of Gladiolus Panama, America, 
Pink Beauty, Baron J. Hulot, Princeps, Liebes- 
feuer, Brenchleyensis, Niagara, Peace, Kunderdi 
Glory, Willy Wigman, etc., etc. 


Prices quoted for free delivery on rail New York 
on application. 
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Stop! Look! Listen! 


, We are already booking orders for 
ay Autumn delivery of the following 
Gladioli. Ali of our own growing. 


All sizes and bulblets. 


Panama, Niagara, Mrs. Frank Pendle- 
ton, Pink Perfection, Europa, 

| Princeps, Halley, Glory of 
Holland. & Princepine. 


We originated Princepine and it was 
’ awarded Certificates of Merit both Se 
in Holland and England. X 


We have a quantity of Panama for present de- 





livery which bend = at very A Large Supply 
ree 7" | Write for Illustrated Catalogue 
Willis E. Fryer, 
PEMBROKE, N.Y. Mantorvilie = ” - Minnesola 














A Few Gladioli 


That I Can Supply— 


America, Augusta, Brenchleyensis, Black Beauty, 
Bouquet d’Or, Baron Hulot, Chicago White, Columbia, 
Dawn, De Cheville Evaline, Amethyst, Easter, Em- 
bossed Yellow, Florida, Giant Pink, Glory, Golden 
Queen, Independence, Isaac Buchanan, Klondyke, ’ 
Lucille, Mrs. Francis King, Minneapolis, Mohonk, 
Mrs. Jas. Lancashire, Michigan, Niagara, Ophir, Pan- 
ama, Pink Augusta, Pink Beauty, Pactole, Pres. Taft, 
Perfection, Purity, Princeps, Princepine, Rosella, Ruth, 
Sulphur Queen, Sarah, Taconic, Velvet King, Victory. 


one Send for Wholesale Price List. 


E.E. STEWART - Brooklyn, Mich. 











Guernsey Gladiol % 


___ AMERICA top roots, 16 cm. and up ) write for quotations 
AMERICA, 14 cm. on small or large 
PINK BEAUTY, 11/13 cm. quantities. 


We specialize in Early Flowering Gladiolus 
(Nanus) and will offer this for fall delivery. 


€. 5. Wheadon ¢ Sons, 


— Bulb Growers Guernsey, England — 


Planting Cime 
Will soon be past. 


Have you all the Panama 
and Niagara you need? 
Don’t forget us. 


Bidwell & Fobes 
Rinsman, Ohio 














“AllStar” Collection | | MAPLESHADE 
ret | | Gail Farm 


$ .15 

05 

16 

4 Testing novelties, Pollenating by hand 
3s “0 and — of new Seedlings are 

ie Specialties here. 

65 Among the varieties originated here, and 

= now widely known, are the following: 

10 

10 


Soe 





Kunderdi Glory - 





La Prophetesse : ——— oo Queen 
ictory icatissima 
= a i letser. value, $1.50 Ophir 
nme “All Star” Collection, total value : Orient R f al 
$1.50, price $1.00. in Fee ty 
Three “All Star” Collections, total Seaten-Sae. 
a I offer all of the above and many others. 
Sent ow Caloger Pre Send for Catelogue. 
JOE COLEMAN, WILBUR A. CHRISTY, Prop. 
: GROWER Sec.-Treas. Glad. Soc. of Ohio. 
Lexington Ohio 315 N. Tod Ave. Warren, Ohio 




















TRIAL OFFER 


One Each Gladiolus: 


Alaska Mrs. H. W. Beecher 
Attraction Nezinscott 
Dawnray Rosy Spray 


F. L. Oakley Scribe 
Lemon Drop Superb 
Melrose Wild Rose 


for $1.00 
6 of each for $5.00 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, 
Flowerfield, L.I, - - New York 



































Vaughan’s Gladioli 
Introductions and Specialties 


Princeps. Mastadon. Mrs. Francis King. 
meee Margaret. Kunderdi Glory. 
| Chicago White. 
Hyde Park. America. 





Augusta. Jessie. 


Growers and Dealers 
in Gladiolus Bulbs 


m™|. Florists, seedsmen and amateurs 
who are interested in the GLADI- 
i. OLUS for counter trade, for field 
planting or for home gardens, 
should correspond with us and 
secure our lists and prices before 
| placing orders for this stock. 


“I am well pleased with the Gladiolus Bulbs you have just sent me. They 
cannot be eclipsed by any one. They sure are fine. P. J. GCEBEL, St. Louis, 
December, 11, 1913.” 


“THE GLADIOLUS” 
The only authoritative book by Matthew Crawford and Dr. Van Fleet. 
Price $1.25 postage prepaid. 


Vaughan’s. Seed Store 


Chicago: New York: 
31-33 W. Randolph Street. 43 Barclay Street. 


N. B.—Don't beg planting sizes, anywhere or from anybody, (no matter how far away 
the back woods he may live) without writing us first. 















































We are now receiving large orders and words of 
commendation for 


GOLDEN KING 


from those who tested it last season. 
Golden King was given an award of merit by the National 

Gladiolus Society of England Fuly 29th, 1913. 

Price of Bulbs, 20c. each; $2.00 per doz., postpaid. 
We will be pleased to send to all applicants, our de- 
scriptive price-list of nearly 100 of the best named 
varieties and mixtures of Gladicli. 


We also have a wholesale list for those who buy in large 
quantities, as Seedsmen, Florists, Market Gardeners, 
Nurserymen and Professional Gladiolus Growers. 


G.D. Black & Co., Independence, lowa 


























“Rochester White” Gladiolus 


ThetBest White Gladiolus Ever Grown. 


ROCHESTER WHITE is not only the best white, but the 
only pure white Gladiolus of commercial value today. 
The petals are white clear into the throat. The spikes 
are well supported and average 2% to 3 ft. in length. 
The fiowers are correctly placed and develop evenly 
along the stem, opening up perfectly to the topmost 
bud. The plants of this variety are strong, vigorous and 
healthy, not only blooming profusely but increasing in 
bulbs better than many other kinds. It is a good keeping 
and a good shipping variety. It continually brought 
higher prices in the wholesale market in which it was 
offered the past summer than other high priced kinds. 



















Price $3.50 per doz.; $25.00 per 100 
Descriptive circular mailed free upon request. 


JAMES VICK’S SONS, Rochester, N.Y. 





























Kelway’s Modern Gladioli 
Reign Supreme 


ITH the year 1914 well started, Messrs. Kelway & Son wish 
to remind all the gardening friends and Gladioli enthusi- 
asts that they still claim to possess the finest and largest 

collection of Choice Large-flowered Named ~-ladioli the world 
can show, and solicit a single trial to convince the most scepti- 
cal of the genuineness of their claim. 


Below we give a few names of those we call “gems” that have 
caused many Continental growers to gaze with astonished admi- 
ration. No grower or hybridizer can afford to be without them. 


See Manual of Horticulture for description and prices. 


PAGE 
Golden Measure 302 James Wm. Kelway 
Brooklands 301 Lady Muriel Digby 
Cecilia Kelway 297 Queen Mary 
Anthony Longside 297 Lady Rosemary Portal 
Countess of Leicester Duke of Richmond _ 
Duchess ame Somerset. * 301 John sam Cragie 

es is . 

Lord Alverston. _ =o 
Sir M. Samuel Lady Macfarren 


Crown Jewel yh 
Eugene Sandow Christine Kelway 


Rose of July 
D’Orsa 


~ 
- 
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Orby 
General Kuroki 
Happy Match 


y 
Glory of Somerset 


Selection left to Kelway and Son includes many of the latest 
novelties. 


FROM $5—PER DOZEN UPWARDS. 
Per 100 at proportionate prices. 


PINK DUCHESS, rose pink with small violet stripe; 
the best pink yet introduced, sent out for the first time 
1914. $1.80 EACH. 


Bulbs 1 year old, which, if planted early with a little 


extra care would flower sufficiently well to prove all we 
claim for them, at half price. 


Kelway & Son, The Growers, Langport, England 
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